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THE MASTER-ARTIST. 
T' is possible for God to do in real life 
what novelists and play-writers do in 
imagination. He makes persons pass through 
experiences as interesting and curious as any 
that Sir Walter Scott ever contrived for the 
heroes and heroines of his romances. Study 
his providences and understand what is going 
on, and you will see that the Ruler of history 
is continually making just such plots as are 
found in novels—at least plots which are fully as 
intricate and interesting. When you are able 
to go back and understand the real meaning 
of your own career, you will see that your life 
is a work of art—that God has had a distinct 
object in view with reference to you—that 
there has been no waste of work in your expe- 
rience—that everything has been conspiring 
to make you what he would have you to be. 
The universe is a work of art. Artists in 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry and theatri- 
cal representations, aim to produce what they 
term “ effects.” That word has a special sig- 
nificance to them. Now we find that the pro- 
duction of effects is the great characteristic of 
God's works. They are full of such combina- 
tions as a true artist appreciates when they are 
understood. Common theology represents the 
Creator as al! the time working to cultivate 
moral feeling ; but every scenethat surrounds 
us shows that in his mind artistic effect is above 
all that. No one can truly understand the ca- 
reer of Christ on any other hypothesis than 
that it was intended by God for the production 
of high artistic effects. We must take into 
account, however—what artists generally do 
not—that the production of effects is the touch- 
ing-off of spiritual powder. —Home-Talk. 


THE GREAT ROMANCE, 

T is often asked, “ What do you think of fic- 
titious literature?” This is about as sensi- 

ble as to ask, “ What do you think of an 
Englishman?” I should reply, a good English- 
man is a blessing, and a bad one is a curse : so of 
romance; the spirit in which it is written and 
read, will determine its effect. I heard a good 
man say the other day, “I believe God likes 
romance.” This must be true; for history and 
biography are full of it. If our analysis of ro- 
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| mance in a previous paper is true, the - Bible 
‘and also the unwritten experience of God and 
| oun, and of man with man and woman, is full 
‘of it too. If in some future time the secret his- 
| tory of each one is to be laid open to inspection, 
jno fiction will be needed to afford entertain- 
‘ing romance. The great volume of truth, 
written and unwritten,—contained in the thou- 
sands of books, and in millions of hearts which 
have never found their way into books—is full 
of romance. The life of God abounds in this 
element. “The world would not contain the 
books” which should tell his story; but the 
summary sketch which relates to his dealings 
with our race fur a few hundred years, which we 
call Bible, is, when understood, the romance 
of literature. Solomon’s Song, well-nigh de- 
spised by the false, prudish virtue of the Phar- 
isees, will be found to contain the key to one 
of heaven’s eternal anthems. 

To some, the idea will appear almost  blas- 
phemy, and | may outrage the propriety of 
many in saying it, but verily, God’s book is a 
love-story. It is a most sublime drama of love’s 
sayings and doings. Its simple narratives—ty pi- 
cal of the incomprehensible plot of Deity,—have 
Heroism, inspired and rewarded by Love, as their 
central idea. The nethermost foundation and 
crowning glory of the gospel, as well as its 
permeating life and grace, is love. Let it not 
appear sacrilege to say, for it is true, that the 
Bible is a partial disclosure of the transcendent 
love affairs of God, as they appear in the suc- 
cessive steps of his intimacy with mankind, and 
the thrilling events of his courtship and the ex- 
tensive preparations for tne 
ding. Upon the dark background of earbosi 
history, appear the bright gleams of hope and 
love—A bel’s devotion,—Enoch’s walk with God 
—as the fruit of that first promise of recovery, 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head.” 

In due time the “seed” came, the world 
was looking for the hero of its drama, the 
key-stone of its arch of government and re- 
ligion. All myths, shadows, miracles and cer- 
emonies had uttered its still mysterious want 
It looked for a king and conqueror, and such 
he is; but he is preéminently a lover. “That 
disciple who laid his head on Jesus’ bosom” at 
the final supper, in which “ the king of glory” 
willed his body and blood to be our eternal 
food and drink, caught the key-note of “the 
Song of the Lamb,” and gives it in his general 
epistle—* God is love.” As the soul in its last 
agonies sinks beneath the flood of God’s hate of 
sin, it hears these words and lives; that is, loves 
God is Life—God is Love ; 
Will these links hold ? 

“The power of the highest” came as a lover 
and won the heart of one Mary, a virgin. As 
with the bridegroom and the bride, so was it 
with the Highest and this pure maiden. The 
fruit of this mystic conjunction of the Divinity 


approaching wed 


hence, love is life. 
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aol: panies was the birth « of the pure and 
mighty one. It is a significant fact that Christ 
was born outside of the sanction of the law of 
Moses, not indeed coming under its condemna- 
tion, but transcending its claims. This teaches 
us that God can make true marriage independent 
of man’s sanction, and that he holds the pre- 
cepts of the legal code subject to his purpose of 
good. Ifthe law was thea subordinated to the 
high purposes of the Spirit of truth and love, 
why not by the same high prerogative now ? 
Nothing can be more absurd than the idea that 
the ends of infinite goodness should be confined 
by any necessity of literal consistency. Rather 
let the knot be cut, than that the victim should 
be strangled while we wait for some one to come 
and untie it by the same method in which it was 
tied. Uninspired theology may find sometime 
that it has sought to hold the world in chains by 
the “red tape” of a blind literalism. God’s 
motives must command or modify his measures. 
When the letter is made superior to the spirit, 
confusion commences. 

But the grand marriage is yet to be celebra- 
ted. All along the ages the acquaintance has 
been cultivated, and the details of the sequel 
have more and more developed. If heroism is 
an element of attraction, who, of earth’s great 
onessequals Jesus in this? Who has dared and 
done so much for others on such conditions and 
from such motives? The poetic cavalier who 
storms a castle and brings off his beloved, shows 
his scars to certify his merit of the love of the 
fair. But Christ stormed hell in an armor 
forged in the eternal fires of love, which no 
flaine of the damned could scathe, and dethroning 
the superior power of evil in his inuermost den, 
struck away the foul grasp and hopeless chain 
which bound his chosen; and when her deliver- 
ance is completed we shall see the scars of the 
wounds of a soul which was exceeding sorrow- 
ful, and know how much more a spirit can suffer 
for its love than the flesh can feel in its pain. 

Devotion is another captivating element of 
human love. Butin this Christ has no rivals. 
He did not say in language common to lovers, 


.|“I shall die without thee,” so promising perhaps 


never to fulfill. But he paid the full price of 
our ransom in advance. 

We shall know his devotion when we can 
measure the suffering of the Infinite. The joy 
which was set before him, which constituted the 
motive of his action, was such as no imagina- 
tion has ever depicted in any of the heroes of 
story or song. It was the gathering to him of 
millions of grateful hearts of his own, whom it 


:|shall be his eternal pleasure to bless, and whose 


joy it shall be to honor and enjoy and imitate 
his love. 

The thirst, then, for romance is legitimate ; and 
when we sicken of stale fiction we may turn to 
God’s three great books, Nature, Revelation, 
and Inspiration, and find a supply which will nev- 
er fail or cloy. There are many and beautiful 
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points of analogy between human love and mar- 
riage, and the divine passion and triumph, ‘vhich 


are well worth our study. Ze 


THE ROMANCE OF CHEMISTRY. 
HE mystery of romance is wonderful, 
Far be it from me to attempt to measure 
the depth of the fountain of enthusiastic joy that 
bubbles up in the heart of youth at the contem- 
plation of poble and heroic deeds, when con- 
summated by love, their legitimate reward. 
Essentially the same thing, though going under 
the different name of effect, is the glow of enjoy- 
ment that comes from the contemplation of every 
work of genius, whether it be in the department 
of sculpture, painting, music, poetry or the dra- 
1 wish simply to call attention to the mys- 
tery, and to note some of the elements that seem 

essential to the production of these effects, 

One essential requisite for producing the 
effects of romance, is the intreduction of two or 
more strongly contrasting characters, 


ma. 


Iu a tale 
of romance, not only must both sexes be repre- 
sented, but the greater the number and _ variety 
of incidents that are brought together and artis- 
tically interwoven, the greater is the effect. 

Another essential element is, that these char- 
acters and incidents mingle—act and re-act up- 
on each other, producing curious, novel and 
unlooked-for, yet natural results. Perhaps it is 
this element that has given the title of novel to 
works of romance. 

But we must not imagine that the readers of 
romances, or the listeners to dramas, are the 
only recipients of the enjoyment they yield. 
The author of a work of genius, stands in the 
very centre of the halo of inspiration that pro- 
duced his work, and the warmth of his heart that 
comes with that inspiration, is its true and all- 
sufficient reward. The connecting of a man’s 
livelihood with the works of his genius, is a 
hateful deformity that a true civilization will 
banish in the good time coming. 

If it be true that the man of genius is the first 
and chief recipient of the enjoyment that his 
power brings, then it follows as a logical ne- 
cessity, that God must stand at the effulgent 
centre of the joy of genius. The great drama of 
human history and destiny is his masterpiece, 
and the very construction of the stage upon 
which it is being acted, displays a genius that 
we can but partially comprehend. He writes 
his romance’in the earth, rocks and floods. It 
is only our blindness that prevents us from see- 
ing the elements of romance among the elements 
of nature. The skillful chemist, like the skillful 
critic, is required to step in and point out for 
our admiration the beauty and harmony of his 
work. 

Who could predict from the undemonstrative 
character of the gaseous elements oxygen and 
hydrogen when mechanically mingled, that their 
chemical union or honey-moon, consummatéd by 
a single spark of fire would be celebrated by 
such an evolution of fervent heat, and by sucha 
resdunding crash of uproarious joy? Compar- 
ing the apparent magnitude of the occasions, it 
throws our Fourth of July celebrations far into 
the shade. Again, who could predict that the 
result of the union of a great bulk of these 
gases would be less than a tiny drop of water? 
But when we reflect that upwards of two-thirds 


of our bodies are water, and that water is an 


absolute necessity to animate and inanimate 
nature, we cease to wonder that all creation 
rings with joy at its birth. 

Note another of nature’s marriages. Here 
is the element carbon, in the form of the 
resplendent diamond. It is the hardest sub- 
stance in nature. Willlove ever melt the heart 
of this proud beauty? Let us see. Confine it 
in a vessel filled with a sufficent amount of ox- 
ygen, and send for Parson Heat ( who by the 
way seems to have a great run of custom in the 
way of performing nature’s marriages), and the 
diamond yields herself a loving bride to her 
gaseous mate. She proves to be a most 
pleasant and docile wife. She.even consents to 
leave the proud throne of beauty where she 
has hitherto reigned the unrivaled cynosure of all 
eyes, and to join the estate of her husband, 
becoming like him invisible. 

But it is not often in the shape of the diamond 
that carbon is found. She more often comes to 
her husband in the form of wood and coal, and 
the marriage takes place at the altar of ow 
stoves and hearth-stones. It is by means of 
the warmth of their honey-moon that we are 
enabled to keep at bay the biting frosts of 
winter. Well may we congratulate them on 
the occasion of their union, for we are deeply 
interested in it. There is one great advantage 
that the bride gains by joining the estate of he: 
husband, and that is the power of locomotion. 
An aerial wedding-trip far exceeding the ex- 
ploits of Lowe or Boynton, is the first thing 
in order after their marriage. Concerning the 
wonderful story of the mighty deeds that, as 
husband and wife they afterwards perform, in 
giving the everlasting hills their crowns of 
glory, and filling the earth with greenness and 
plenty and beauty, we will not at present 
particularize ; but while they are away on theil 
wedding trip we will give our attention to 
another part of the great romance of nature. 

Among the multitude of affinities that chal- 
lenge our attention we will select that which 
takes place between oxygen and the elementary 
metal potassium. Here is a piece of the metal 
as big asa pin’s head. It was obtained from 
caustic potash by a long and laborious process 
in the laboratory of the chemist. It is light. 
soft and malleable, and silver-white when untarn 
ished by rust. I drop it into a tea-spoonful of 
water. Presto! how it hisses and blazes from 
the surface where it floats. Ah! it has found 
its lost love, oxygen, once more, from whom 
with cruel tortures, the chemist had separated 
it. What matters to oxygen that itself is al- 
ready united with hydrogen in the water? Its 
love for yotassium is first and strongest. So 
with vehement haste, it flies from its whilom 
mate, into the fiery embrace of its first love. 
But what does the deserted and jilted hydrogen 
under these circumstances? Does she go off 
and mope and pine, and die of a broken heart ? 
or does she turn and fiercely demand alimony 
for her support? Not she. She says it would 
be a shame for her to demand the continuance 
of a union that she could not maintain by her 
own inherent attraction. She comforts herself 
with the reflection that “ there are as good fish 
in the sea, as ever were caught.” She would bet- 
ter have said, “ There is as good a mate in the 
air as that which I have lost ;” for in the heat of 
the honey-moon between potassium and oxygen 





she finds the parson, who marries her to a por- 





tion of oxygen from the air equal to that from 
which she parted in the water, and in the form 
of steam she accompanies her new lord on a 
wedding-trip. 

Not so with the other couple. Potassium 
is a solid, substantial character, and though 
it consents after its marriage to become in- 
visible in the water, yet it don’t believe in 
such nonsense as aerial wedding-trips. She 
says, “Let carbon, and such pliant ele- 
ments, go into the invisible sphere, and fly 
away with their mates. I love this world too 
much to fly away, because forsooth, I have 
married an aerial husband.” Oxygen, too, from 
his great love for her, is content to forego all the 
delights of a hymeneal flight, and to settle 
down (under the homely title of caustic-potash) , 
in a union with potassium that shall perhaps be 
everlasting. Here then, is consummated one 
divorce and two weddings at the same time. 

Thus we have traced the history of the union 
of the gases oxygen and hydrogen, forming the 
liquid water; of the gas oxygen and the solid 
varbon, forming carbonic-acid; and that of the 
zas oxygen with the solid metal potassium, 
‘orming caustic potash. Who would have pre- 
licted that the union of two gases would have 
produced a fluid, as in the first instance, that the 
union of one of these gases with a solid would 
have produced auother gas, as in the second ex- 
ample, and that a union of this same oxygen gas 
with another solid, potassium, would in a third in- 
stance, have formed the solid potash? Here we 
find in perfection the very elements of romance 
that we referred to at the beginning, viz., a 
variety of contrasted characters, meeting and 
combining in curious and interesting ways, pro- 
ducing exceedingly varied, yet natural and _use- 
ful results. Let the reader bear in mind the 
fact that we have only lightly touched upon the 
history of but four of the elements, and that 
there are many more with a story quite as in- 
teresting. Let him also remember that mar- 
riages among the elements are by no means the 
end of all romance, as alas! it too often is, 
among mortals. With the help of these data, he 
may perhaps get a glimpse of the romance of 
chemistry. H. J. 8. 


DRIED PEACHES. 
v. 
AIN fell one afternoon and made the peaches 
too wet for packing. The pickers dispersed, 
and I sauntered down the street to suck the fla 
vor of the town. 

I fuund a blacksmith, and a wheelwright, a 
saddler, and a tinman; I saw the magistrate, 
and the doctor, and the man who kept the store 
and post-office; in addition to these I heard of 
an artist and a minister. There was a man who 
dealt in cattle; and at the ends of the street, 
there were some men who owned farms. Those 
craftsmen had made a town to serve the farmers. 
They appeared to know that they were at work 
for the country ; for they were not so crank as 
the farmers who lived near by. They had not 
become swaggerers like the men who live in a 
town by the sea, and who control our exports 
and imports; who stand between the bread- 
eaters and the raisers of wheat, and who think 
the city is bigger than our meadows and pas- 
tures. I was glad to find a town that knew its 
place. 

1 went into the tin-shop, and the tinman 
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stopped to show me how he did his work. Go- 
ing up the street some farther, I glanced through 
a doorway and saw a heavy-browed woman 
who was writing at a table. I then passed a 
saddler’s shop which impressed me like a box ; 
it was so sinall. A man came out of the shop 
and asked for the loan of my magnifying-glass. 
That heavy-browed woman was an artist, he 
said, and he thought he could astcnish her. He 
returned the glass sometime afterwerds, but 
did not stop to brag. 

At the end of the street [ came to a barn 

which stood in the corner of an orchard. The 
owner was shelling corn: he had put the ears 
into a barrel, and was pounding them with an 
ax. The kernels leaked from the’cask and made 
a yellow circle on the floor. Having pounded 
long enough, he poured the corn upon the barn 
floor, then getting down upon his knees, he made 
rakes of his hands and separated the cobs from 
the kernels. That man’s neighbors called him 
“ Furman,” but for all that, he didu’t purr like a 
eat, nor feel soft when I touched him with my 
words. 
The most of the people lived in small houses. 
Those houses were overshadowed by maples, 
mountain-ash and peach-trees, and were surroun- 
ded by fences to separate them from everything 
else. Some of the door-yards were planted 
with shrubs that are only native to far-off wood- 
lands. Those people did not seem to be solita- 
ry, like hawks and owls that have nothing to do 
but catch mice; neither were they gregarious 
as are the robins when they have some great 
scheme a-foot, like that of going southward in 
the fall. I observed that every house appeared 
to be the home of a man and woman, and | 
therefore concluded that society in that town 
had just reached its breeding season. It occurred 
to me that this living in pairs might be attended 
with some perils; for the stronger party could 
fall to devouring the other in some slow and 
piecemeal fashion. 

Nevertheless, those people showed a strong 
disposition to live in flocks. The men always 
collected at the store at nightfall, to make bar- 
gains, to whittle, and laugh and talk about 
peaches and apples, until it was time to go home 
to their mates. That store was a great social 
land-mark, and therefore deserves particular 
mention. The floor-boards had been worn by 
many feet and looked like the planks on a bridge. 
The joists overhead were hung with red-soled 
boots which showed the name of the maker and 
led you tothink of hemlock trees. There was a 
rack in one corner near the door, to hold mop- 
sticks and brooms, At the back part of the 
store, were boxes and barrels, a post-office, and 
open kegs of nails. There was a show-case at 
one end of the counter, to hold the rolls of rib- 
bon. The atmosphere of the building was per- 
fumed by the mingled odors of fish, tea, wet su- 
gar, tobacco smoke, oil and spices and new calico. 
The crowd lounged about the platform outside, 
and leaned against the counters within. Two 
men and a woman bustled around to wait on 
their customers. When the seller wanted to 
make change he would go to the money-drawer 
and fumble amung postal currency, bank-bills 
and greenbacks, that were mixed like papers in 
a waste basket. 

The mail-carrier, who had built a house in a 
bit of peach-orchard that he had bought of the 
Squire, harnessed his horses to a covered buck- 





board in the afternoon, and drove off to the rail- 
road with a mail-bag. He came back at eve- 
ning with a fuil pouch, and let the people know 
that they were united to the heart and business 
and thought of the whole world. The mail 
brought fresh grists for the mills which had been 
grinding away at the kernels of news that had 
been picked up in the street and on the farms. 

The hay-scales were just opposite the store, 
and on the other side of the street. The far- 
mers went there to weigh their live stock and 
produce. A yoke of oxen stood upon those 
scales one evening, and were found to weigh 
forty-hundred pounds. I had witnessed the sale 
of those oxen, and thought it memorable. The 
eattle-buyer drove in to the peach-orchard and 
offered to buy the oxen which belonged to one 
of the pickers. He seemed melancholy, and 
hurried, and in a sort of despair. He must 
have one more yoke to fill his car, and he de- 
clared that he was ready to be sacrificed by 
any man who owned oxen; but after all that, 
he got the cattle at his own price. 

The women wore their sun-bonnets in the 
street, and spent some time in going about to 
look at each other’s nests. Indeed, the people 
of that town seemed disposed to give a great 
deal of themselves to each other. They did 
not seem to value that seclusion which has been 
attained by first-rate selfishness. Once or twice 
[ saw the women come out in their best clothes 
and fill some house with talk and with a flutter 
of cloth. I then perceived that they still had de- 
signs upon other men besides their husbands. 

A great many people dropped in at the 
Squire’s, and made informal visits. One of 
these visitors was a young blacksmith, who 
liked to talk with the women. He came one 
evening when the Squire’s daughter had gone 
into the piano-room to play an accompaniment 
to a young man’s flute. The smith sat in the 
kitchen that night and looked a little stiff. 1 
had heard him clang upon his anvil with a heavy 
rythm ; but I don’t suppose his music was equal 
to that made by a flute. I could not feel sorry 
for him, for he was a coarse man, and needed to 
pe kept at a distance and not be seen until the 
lights were fixed. The Squire had some of the 
visitors entirely to himself. They were the 
men who had lawsuits. They were lean, shock- 
headed and anxious looking. I heard their 
speech rippling over law terms, as I came and 
went, and | inferred that | had come into a civ- 
ilized town where the people quarreled like 
citizens and not like dogs. I know that a so- 
ciety has made great progress when its mem- 


bers trade with each other and cheat, instead of 


fighting ; but let that be as it may, | am not 
going to praise any people who worry each 
other with law-suits, and who have to build a 
costly battle-place in every county town. 

I do not think those people were whol!y occu- 
pied by the cares of their breediug season: in 
fact, | learned that they were trying to get ready 
for that grand migration which they were expect- 
ing to make one by one. They were not all of a 
mind in respect to the country they intended to 


He went to the brook in which he haa caught 
his first speckled trout, and was plunged into a 
pool that was surrounded by rocks and tag- 
alders. There was a prayer, and also a psalm, 
for accessories. But he never found that act 
to be any cure for his malady. 

The Squire, and many of his neighbors, 
claimed that they had knocked down the wall 
between this world and the next. They were 
crank about it, and were very sure they had 


in this world. But | could not see as they had 
done anything more than to extend their family 
circles into the region of dead folks. The light 
that was in those people, often showed itself by 
a strange lankness of hair, and by a profusion 
of beard, and they shone upon me with an ef. 
fulgence like that of rotten wood. It may 
be that their belief is just adapted to people 
who have always lived in their affections, and 
senses, and to men who take their pie in their 
hands at the table, and then dart their heads 
forward to get a bite. 

On the seventh day of the harvest we had 
picked all the “Honest Johns,” “Early Ken- 
singtons,” “Sweet-waters,” and “Early Craw- 
fords,” and I was ready to leave. The last 
named variety is the one most generally cul- 
tivated for market. There were a few bushels 
of “ Late Crawfords,” “Old Mixons,” “Yellow 
Heaths,” and “ Morris Whites,” that remained 
to be gathered; but they would not all be 
ready for market under a fortnight. The hot 
weather had made the harvest unusually short 
and hurried. 

While waiting at Macedon, I saw a great 
lrishman coming from the shanty which stood 
He had red 
hair and wore a flaming neckcloth; he was a 
rosy-faced dandy, and could drive spikes on a 
rail-road. 


among the poke-weed and stumps. 


1 observed some men who were 
weighing themselves; 
after they were done. The giant remarked 
that I was about as light as himself. 1 thereup- 
on decided that it was not good for me to meas- 
ure myself by the standard for beef-creatures and 
Irishmen. 

The caboose was about full of clumsy men 
who fumbled along time at their money 
fore they could pay their fares. 1 then saw 
that every man was not made for a financier. 
If any one of those men should ever commit a 


be- 


crime against your purse, you might be sure it 
would not be done by forgery, nor by picking 
your pocket. There was a lady in the car, whose 


beauty appeared somewhat remarkable. | read 





jthe card on her trunk, and learned that she 
| was going to a college town. She had auburn 
lhair, and seemed like a ripe woman. Her eyes 
were large and lustrous, and when she spoke, 
every man she addressed. Her brow was high 
and ample, and I judged she might be able to 
match your thought with one of hers. Ter 
mouth and chin bespoke great warmth, and 





marked her for a woman who is fit to be a com- 
| 


|panion for warm-blooded thinkers. A well- 


reach, nor were they unanimous in respect to!dressed man from Michigan was talking to her 
the outfit that should be made to start with, | about colleges ; but he did not seem at ease, for 
The larger part of them were, I understood, | he spoke like an orator before an audience. 
very strenuous about a preparation by baptism ;|Her beauty allured him, but did not make 


as if the gospel were a sort of water-cure. [| him comfortable, 


I thought he was a hungry 


onee knew a young man who was induced to|man, who couldn't let a beauty alone, and so 
take water-treatment for the cure of his soul,|had gone to nibbling to appease himself, 


found the only candle that would give any light , 
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I also weighed myself 


they smiled in a way that made a gentleman of 
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When I reach «1 Palmyra | found only a doz- 
en crates of peaches that were waiting to go to 
market. Those were held at four dollars per 
bushel. There had been days when they could 
have been bought for a dollar a crate. The 
harvest was nearly over. The peach spasm had 
lasted only a week: but the farmers had made 
money, and the fruit-dealers had lost. Q. 

( Eyp.) 


CHEMICAL LECTURES. 


THE second lecture of a course on Chemistry was 
given in the Printing-Office-Hall at three o’clock 
Saturday afternoon, the 9th inst., by THroporeE R. 
Noyes. The subject was Hydrogen Gas. The com- 
mon mode of procuring it was shown, viz., by the ap- 
plication of sulphuric acid diluted with water to zinc, 
whereby the oxygen of the water goes to the zinc 
and its hydrogen is set free. Other experiments 
showed the lightness of this gas, its manner of ming- 
ling mechanically with oxygen, and its explosiveness 
while thus mixed. <A soap-bubble filled with two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen, though appear- 
ing to the eye only like a bubble of air, exploded 
with a report like a pistol on being touched by a 
lighted match. The product of the explosion is a 
single drop, or less, of water. Ifso much violence is 
manifested in the combination of gases necessary to 
form a single drop of water, what must have been 
the force of explosion necessary to produce the At- 
lantic Ocean? Another experiment showed the 
chemical union of oxygen and hydrogen in minute 
quantities, taking place without explesion. <A piece 
of platinum was first heated over a lamp to drive 
everything from its surface and make it chemically 
pure. After allowing it to cool below the point of 
redness it was suspended in a vessel containing the 
vapor of ether, when it immediately began to glow 
again at a red heat, caused by the clash of oxygen 
and hydrogen combining without explosion on its 
surface. 
These lectures and experiments will be continued 
for the present on Saturdays at 3 o’clock P. M. 


OneEtwA I'rEMs.—An evening school for a portion 
of the employees of the Community, has been com- 
menced at the boarding-house. Mrs. L. A. Thayer, 
teacher....The Community shoe-shop was brokén 
into on Monday night last, and property stolen there- 
from, to the amount of $284. The boot-y was carried 
off by a horse and wagon. This is the first time the 
Community has suffered in this way, and it makes 
burglary look to the writer uncommonly odious. 
Have'nt the trap-makers at Oneida, something adap- 
ted to the catching of such night animals?....The 
Community have adopted the initials O. C., to serve 
in all communications among themselves, in place 
of the full words Oneida Community. We shall use 
the same abbreviation, as tar as convenient, in our 
paper. . 


THE article on Book-Keeping in the present num- 
ber, finishes the series. Though rather abstruse in 
character, and therefore, perhaps sometimes over- 
looked by the general reader, these articles have had 
direct value to persons who are paying attention to 
the science of book-keeping, which is the case with 
several young people of both sexes in the Commu- 
nity. And aside from the mere business utility of 
double-e»try, we can testify that there is a fasci- 
nation as well as a discipline about the science and 
art of it, which almost makes it like chess and 
billiards, a fit profession for amateurs. 


OUR OFFICE STOVE 

ib a decided acquisition to the comforts of our new 

composing-room. It is one of P. P. Stuart’s No. 7 
coal-burners, manufactured by Fuller, Warren & Co., 
Troy, N. Y. It stands over 7 feet high from the 
floor, and is of a diameter sufficient to take in a bar- 
rel; its mammoth proportions and tasteful finish, 
making it a comely piece of furniture for a large 
room or hall. But it wins special commendation by 





its satisfactory way of performing its function ot 
warming our large room of 30 feet square. It seems 
not only to doit easily, but apparently prides itsell 
in making easy and attractive work for the man who 
tends it. The arrangement of its dampers and the 
perfection of its joints are such as to give him abso- 
lute control of it. And then it has a model way oi 
disposing of its supply of coal, so that none of it ever 
comes back upon the stoker for sifting; neither is 
any of it turned into “ clinkers,” wherewith to clog 
the fire, thus making it necessary to “ dump” the 
grate from time to time; but between consumption 
and disintegration, whatever is committed to it of 
coal or slate or would be-clinkers, all is transmuted 
into heat, or finds its way through the grate into the 
ash-pit. So that there is no occasion to rekindle the 
fire from day to day, or even from month to month: 
only a daily shaking of the grate, and the supply of 
a scuttle or two or three of coal, according to the 
weather (indeed a very small outlay of fuel in pro- 
portion to the size of the stove), is all the encourage- 
ment it needs to dispense its genial warmth through- 
out the 24 hours of the day and night. Thus our of- 
fice-room is always ready for work or study. Pros- 
perity to the honest inventor of such a stove. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXIX. 

T was about this time that I was prosecuted as 

the publisher of the Advocate of Moral Reform 
for a libel, and had to give bail for my appearance 
at court. The circumstances were these. We re- 
ceived a communication purporting to be an authen- 
tic report of a trial, before a Justice’s court, of a 
notorious scamp by the name of Evans, who had 
been sued by a country farmer for board of one of 
his mistresses. For a witness in his defense, Evans 
brought on to the stand one Andrews, a kindred 
spirit with himself. Not being acquainted with the 
person who acted as a reporter for our paper, I took 
the precaution to carry the report to Jersey City 
where the trial was held, and submitted it to the 
Justice before whom the case was tried. He pro- 
nounced it a correct statement of the facts. Under 
these circumstances we felt justified in publishing it. 
Andrews, about this time, had taken board with a 
widow woman who happened to be a subscriber to 
the Advocate. She read the report of the trial of 
Evans and noticed the name of Andrews as a con- 
federate of the former. So when her new boarder 
came in to tea that evening, she gave him the paper 
to read, calling his attention to the report. While 
he was reading it, the lady watched his countenance: 
she was convinced at once that he was the person 
implicated. He was excited ahd swore revenge 
upon the publisher of that paper. The landlady 
however, declined retaining him as a boarder. Ina 
few days I was waited upon by an officer to give bail 
as already stated; Andrews having entered a com- 
plaint before the yrand jury, which body, after 
hearing it, found a bill against me, for a libel. 1 
left my office in company with the officer, and the 
first person we met, after reaching the sidewalk, was 
a friend of mine who, on learning my business, said it 
would be a pleasure to him to be my bondsman. We 
returned to my office, the bail was given, and I was 
tree till the trial should come off. 

The executive committee of our society was con- 
sulted as to the course to be pursned. The decision 
was unanimous to employ a good lawyer and stand a 
trial. Two weeks was all the time I had in which 
to prerare for it. Several visits into the country 
had to be made to see witnesses, &c. During this 
period of preparation our youngest child; a daughter 
of a year old, was taken sick with the lung-fever. 
Being chained as it were, to the impending law-suit, I 
was absent from home much of the time, thereby 
throwing extra burdens and cares upon Mrs. Cragin. 
We were beginning to experience now heavy seas and 
rough weather on our marriage voyage. Finally, 
the day arrived for the case to be tried. Our little 
one in the mean time, was lying at the point of 
death. Truly, it was atime of triul in more senses 
than one. I was being persecuted as well as 
prosecuted by two scamps at the same time, one 





visible and the other not. On leaving home for the 
court rooms, or the “ Zombs,’ as the building 
was aptly called, I did not expect to see our 
suffering child alive on my return. My feelings 
herefore on parting with her can be better imagined 
than described. 

The libel case had attracted considerable atten- 
tion, so that the court-room was filled to over- 
flowing with spectators. Andrews had numerous 
sympathizers among brothel-keepers, and the scum 
of society, that patronized them. The open, public 
friends of the cause I represented were few. The 
district attorney for the prosecution, Whiting, was 
a lawyer of decided ability, especially in the line of 
popular debate in criminal cases. He was thoroughly 
prejudiced against the Moral Reform movement. 
On the other hand, the lawyer I employed was com- 
petent enough,as a judge on points of law, giving 
advice, &c., but was no speaker in the popular 
sense. He had no enthusiasm on the occasion, 
for he had not the slightest sympathy for the work 
we were about. His pleading, consequently, was a 
failure. I had the vanity to think I could have done 
better myself. But when the district attorney made 
his plea, in summing up for the prosecution, he swept , 
apparently, everything before him. I could not but 
admire his eloquence, although he made me appear 
the most guilty of wretches,.and the most deserving 
of punishment of any criminal in the custody of the 
law. A licentious character was a saint in compari- 
son. I was seated directly in front of him, so that 
his finger was continually pointing at me. At one 
time, I did not know but he would excite the 
prejudices of the rowdies present so strongly against 
me as to endanger my life. In the course of his plea, 
he quoted the following scripture so aptly that I 
trembled under it: “Let him that is without sin 
among you, cast the first stone.” I think he must 
have been inspired by a good spirit to quote that 
scripture for my special benefit. At any rate, it came 
home to me with so much power that it ever re- 
mained, like a nail driven in a sure place. I had en- 
gaged a reporter, and paid him five dollars in ad- 
vance for taking notes of the trial, and had stipulated 
to pay him ten dollars more if he wrote them out. 
After the case had gone to the jury, I told him he 
might destroy the notes. I did not care to see the 
summing up on either side, in print. 

While the jury were out, I had given up all hopes 
of an acquittal, and had already counted the cost of a 
fine and imprisonment. What moments of suspense 
those were, while waiting my doom. I remember 
them well. At home, was the anxious mother and 
our dying infant. If found guilty and not able to 
pay the fine, a lock-up in prison, till friends could 
release me, would follow. The two hours the jury 
were out, seemed days to my agitated mind. Out- 
wardly, I endeavored to appear calm and resigned 
to my fate. whatever it might be. At last, the door 
ot the jury-room opened, and the twelve men 
marched out in single file, and took their seats in 
the court-room. The clerk of the court then arose 
and addressed those representative protectors of the 
rights of the people, in whose hands, often, is held 
the life or death of the accused, saying, ‘“ Gentlemen 
of the jury, have you agreed in your verdict?’ The 
foreman replies in the affirmative. The clerk con- 
tinues: “Do you find the accused guilty, or not 
guilty?” What a moment this, to watch and listen 
to the grave foreman as he opens his lips to reply. 
I could imagine I saw the word guilty slowly ap- 
proaching the point of articulation, before the 
sound was actually heard. But what a sudden re- 
version of all my feelings and expectations, when 
the answer came out and was heard throughout the 
court-room, “ Not guilty!” Hard was the struggle to 
keep my feelings subordinate to my manhood. And 
what a sudden change came over those around me, 
within the bar! Hands were extended, and con- 
gratulations offered for my release. The deliver- 
ance was so unexpected, that my strength was for a 
moment taken from me. 

This report would be incomplete without relating 
the peculiar circumstance that turned the current of 
prejudices the other way. On that jury of twelve 
mea, providence had placed one man who knew me 
and sympathized with the work in which I was en- 
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gaged. He reported to me subsequently, that after 
leaving the court-rodm and learning the feelings or 
convictions of each, eleven were for conviction and 
only himself for acquittal. A task was before him. 
He was naturally a quiet, modest; unassuming man, 
but he felt himself called upon now to defend the 
innocent. Quietly he went to work to look over the 
evidence given in the defense. He Called the atten- 
tion of the jury to the particular fact that the pub- 
lisher had taken the precaution to visit the Justice 
at Jersey city,in order to authenticate the truth of 
the report of that trial. He also called their attention 
to another fact, that the publisher was a total stran- 
ger to Andrews, and could not have been guilty of 
personal vindictiveness. This providential friend, 
whose name I have forgotten, was as happy as my- 
self at the success of his labors as a juryman, in se- 
curing the rights of the innocent and in having jus- 
tice done. 


I need not relate the particulars of the joy min- 
gled with sadness, that attended my arrival home. 
Our little one was still living, but all hopes of her 
recovery were given up. She remained with us but 
a day or two after the trial. How reluctant we 
were to part with her, I need not say ; nor tell the ago- 
nized feelings with which a parent sees his child appeal 
to him in its deadly extremity for a help which he tries 
to give in vain. Our friend Sarah Z. was the watcher 
on the night the spirit of the loved one took its de- 
parture from its beautiful litle tenement of clay. 
She held it in her arms nearly the whole night. It 
was her favorite, and her love for her little name- 
sake was so strong, she told us, that at times her 
courage was at the point of defying the disease to 
do its worst, believing that love would conquer— 
that it was stronger than death. She had never had 
such feelings before, and she became somewhat 
alarmed, thinking that her fancy about overcoming 
disease might be wrong. 


Mrs. Cragin’s state of mind at this time, will throw 
light upon this singular experience of the young girl. 
For several months previously, Mrs. Cragin had been 
dissatisfied with her religious hopes. A deep con- 
viction came upon her, that in some way, she could 
be deliverec from sin and condemnation through 
Christ; and during the night that the death-trial 
was going on, all the thoughts and feelings that took 
possession of Sarah Z., were simply a duplicate of 
those that had had possession of the mind of Mrs. 
Cragin. Sarah was a medium for the time be- 
ing. How many have had similar experiences un- 
der like circumstances, is known only to the invisi- 
ble world of life. Such thoughts, however crude, 
were in the right direction, Love, pure and simple, 
is stronger than disease and death: tor love is organ- 
ic, disease disorganic. Love and life are natural ele- 
ments to humanity, while hatred and death are un- 
natural and repulsive to man’s progressive nature 
and aspirations. Christ brought the pure, unadul- 
terated love into the world, which was hid like 
leaven, in the heart of honest humanity, where 
it will work until the whole lump is leavened. And 
before its silent march, disease and death are power- 
less, and must go down as the truths of science as- 
cend the throne of inspiration. 


Our minister was absent, but to appear respectable 
and Christian, we must net bury the dead out of our 
sight without a clerical functionary of some sort. It 
made little difference to us who performed the cere- 
monies on the occasivn ; so the sexton brvught in an 
Episcopalian, who suited us as well as any one could, 
for he was very brief, reading simply a good prayer 
and a little scripture to salt it. 


The death of our child, not unnaturally turned our 
reflections anew on those helps for the body and soul, 
which, under the names of medicine and religion, 
are administered by doctors and clergymen. The 
system of indiscriminately forcing poisonous drugs 
in large doses, down the throats of old and young, the 
strong and the weak, took my attention. Dr. Bliss, 
a regular practitioner of the old school of pharmacy, 
attended our child. I witnessed the course he pur- 
sued—the doses given every few hours to break up 
the fever, it was said. He would call, look at the 
child, remain a few moments (he could not remain 
ong, he had so many cases on his hands to dispose 


of), leave a quantity of powders, and then be off. 
My feelings protested against such a course. But I 
could do nothing then. The doctor was an elder in 
our church and considered a very pious man, and | 
suppose he wal At all events, he was a very sober 
man, seldom indulging in the levity of a laugh or 
smile. Perhaps that is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the number of patients that died on his 
hands. But had he exchanged some of his lugubri- 
ous piety for more common sense, and been more 
sparing, if less orthodox, in his use of medicines, our 
child would probably have had a better chance for 
life than it did. 

Mrs. Cragin, in the meantime, was pondering over 
the problem of a full salvation. She had become 
acquainted with some Perfectionists. Their experi- 
ence in overcoming besetting sins, greatly interested 
her. Ifsuch a salvation was for her, she wanted it. 
Then the question would arise in her mind, “ Am I 
willing to pay the cost?” I was much more incased 
in forms and reforms, in creeds and dogmas, than 
Mrs. C. Another plunge into dead works, in pur- 
suit of righteousnesss, awaited me still. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG MAN. 
——, Iil., Nov. 1865, 

Mr. Eprror :— I am one of the many young men 
who have been benefited by reading your excellent 
paper, but who are as yet too poor to pay for it. Be- 
ing therefore under great obligations to you for the 
knowledge your paper has imparted to me, I am very 
anxious, in some way, to make a return which, while 
it cannot lessen my gratitude to you, may in some 
degree make amends for the gift. But I can see no 
way in which Ican do more than show that I am 
not indifferent to the value of your paper. Having 
a literary taste, I might lessen your expenses by con- 
tributing something for your paper, if you were not 
supplied by voluntary contributions, and 1 were able 
to produce anything readable. 

But, Mr. Editor, I wish to say that I like your pa- 
per, and like it more and more the longer I take it. 
The principle on which itis based is a little startling, 
but will be sure to ultimately succeed. Some of 
your writers are possessed of high ability. I have 
been pleased with the “ Story of a Life,” and have 
felt intense interest in the ‘‘ Foot-Notes,” the author 
of which I should like very much to know ; he must 
be very different from other men, as he writes so pe- 
culiarly. 

As for the peculiar tenets of your religious and so- 
cial belief, I am not yet clear, although leaning very 
strongly towards you. I am indecd in a state of 
mind or of belief which is that of nearly all young 
men of the present day, viz., one of doubt. Knowing 
the danger of deciding hastily, I have determined to 
suspend judgment at present and investigate. This 
determination has been of great value to me, and has 
led me to look with more lenience upon your system 
than I could otherwise have done. If other young 
men would but do the same, instead of rushing off 
into atheistical or universalist opinions, they would 
find that there is truth in your theory where others 
are deficient of it. 

1 felt very forcibly the remarks of J. H. Noyes in 
a late CrrcULaR on the subject of inspiration. Being 
myself a poet, I feel how important the subject is to 
such as me. By the way, in your large family you 
must number one or more of a poetic and ideal na- 
ture; perhaps you have such an one in the writer of 
the beautiful poem, ‘‘ Wo More Sea,’ which I liked 
very much. I am all alone in my peculiar sphere, 
and thus long to possess the friendship of some broth- 
er soul akin to mine—a friendship of such a kind 
that, like the love of Byron, Moore and Shelley, it 
shall outlast even life. I have such a friend already 
—one of our country’s greatest poets—but he is much 
older than I am, and besides, my heart has room for 
one more such affection. My dear Mr. Editor, you 
may perform much good if you will introduce me to 
one who can make me such a friend. Until within a 
few months back I have lived a life of friendlessness 
in which lack of affection has embittered my whole 
youth. Very respectfully, Cc. M. J. 


{ We like to hear from the readers of Tur Crrcv- 





LAR occasionally, whether they are of the class who 





commend it as this correspondent does, or of those 
who speak doubtfully of it, as did the man who wrote 
tous the other day, anonymously, that “many things 
in it he liked, some things appeared too deep for him, 
and others again, ludicrously silly.” As he did not 
specify any thing under the latter head, we fear we 
shall not be able to profit directly by his criticism. 
We are pleased too, to make the acquaintance of 
young men of thought and genius. Our hope is that 
THe CrrcuLaR will draw to it a large body of them 
and so become the organ of the freshest life and 
aspirations of the times. Our correspondent’s atti- 
tude in withstanding the rashness of atheism is a 
good one, and his advice to young skeptics, worth 
heeding. But we trust he will find his way to the 
hights above “ doubt,” and that he will conceive of a 
truer friendship than that of Byron, Moore and 
Shelly, which we think would hardly stand the test 
of time and circumstances. Ep. Crr.]} 


FORBEARANCE. 
Hast thou named all the birds without a gun; 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on it’s stalk; 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse; 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust; 
And loved so well a high behavior 
In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay ? 
O be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 

Ratpu Waipo Emerson. 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 





AN ORIGINAL COLLOQUY PERFORMED BY THE PRINT- 


ING-OFFICE TROUPE, THANKSGIVING EVENING, 
DECEMBER 7, 1865. 





PERSONS. 
CoBBLEs, « shoemaker, Mrs. Copsies, 
SMITH, Mrs. RAtTrTies, 
JONES, Mrs. Grapy, 
Rosrnson. 


ScENE.—Street before Cobbles’ shop. 
(1) and knocks at door. Cobbles appears. 

Smith.—Good morning, neighbor Cobbles. 

Cobbles.—Good morning. How are your— 

Smith.—Yes, it does look as though we might have 
rain. I’ve come after them shoes. 

Cobbles.—They ar’nt done. I have been out mak- 
ing some calls with my wife and hav’nt had time 
to finish them. You must come again. 

Smith.—[ Putting hand to ear,| Eh! 

Cobbles.—[ Louder.j I tell you I have been walking 
out with my wife, and have'nt done your shoes. He’s so 
deaf I don't suppose he hears half that I say. [ Aside. 

[ Exit, shutting door. 

Smith.—Oh! What the plague have I to do with 
his wife, or his falling out with her? I want my 
shoes. 


Enter Smith 


Enter Jones, t. 

Jones.—Good morning, Smith. 

Smith._—Gopd morning. 

Jones.— Well neighbor, what’s the news? 

Smith—Eh! Spea‘ a little louder. 

Jones.—[ Loud.| What’s going on here this morn- 
ing? 

Smith.—Enough on’t is going on. Here’s Cobbles 
says he’s had a falling out with his wife and quit 
work. [ Crosses.] He beats all that I ever see for a 
shoemaker. I’vecome five miles and can’t get my 
shoes. [ Brit u. 

Joneg.—Oho! Cobbles is quarreling with his wife, 
is he? and beating her about the eyes? A pretty 
mess that'll be. 

Enter Robinson, t. 

Hulle! Robinson! 

Robinson.—Hullo ! 

Jones.—Smith says that Cobbles here has been fight- 
ing with his wife, and beat her about her eyes till she 
can’t see. What an old curmudgeon. Somebody 
ought to take him by the neck and shake daylight out 
of him. You go and knock, and see if you can’t 
get in there. [ Beit r. 

Robinson.—Shocking, shocking!  [ Knocks, and 
tries the door.| Cobbles! 

Enter Mrs, Rattles, u. 
Oh Mrs. Rattles, here’s an awful scrape! Do 
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come. Cobbles has just killed his wife and put out 
both of her eyes, and broken her neck. 

Mrs. Rattles. —Oh! Oh! 

Robinson.—V\ run down to the jai-keeper’s for help. 

[ Exit Rr. 

Mrs: Rattles screams and rushes about the stage. 

Enter Mrs. Grady (1,) and crosses. 

Mrs. Grady.—Why, what’s the matter? 

Mis. Rattles —Oh dear! Oh dear! Old Cobbles 
his just killed his wife, and is going to run away 
with Jane Keeler, and— 

Both.—Help! murder! murder! oh dear! [ They 
try the door, screaming. | 

Enter Cobbues—the women run to front. 

Codbles.—What’s the matter now? Who’s hurt? 

Both—Oh you old wretch! 

Enter Jones and Robinson (R) and seize Cobbles ; strug- 
gle and general uproar. Enter Smith ( 1.) 

Cobbles.—What do you mean by using me so? 

Jones.—What did you teat your wife for ? 

Robinson.—Aye! and put out her eyes, and break 
her neck ? 

Mrs. Rattles.—Oh! and you are going to run away 
with Jane Keeler, you know you are! 

Mrs. Grady.—And poor Mrs. Cobbles lying dead 
on the floor! 

Cobbles.—You are all crazy, or else I am. Let me 
go. [ Struggle. 
Enter Mrs. Cobbles, rushing between the men and embra- 

cing her husband. 

Mrs. Cobbles.—Humphrey ! Humphrey ! 

Cobbles.—All right, Betsey. Now let them come 
on if they dare! 

Robinson.—W hat a’int you dead ? 

Jones.—Where did he hit you ? 

Mrs. Rattles.—Oh that Jane Keeler! 

Mrs. Cobbles.—Good folks, I dont know what you 
mean, or why you use my husband so. Cobbles 
dear, what have you done ? 

Cobbles.—I don’t know. They say I have killed— 
my wife—and run away with Jane Keeler; and 
maybe ’tisso. I’ve been so shaken up for the last 
five minutes, I could’nt swear to my own name. 

Mrs. Ratiles—Why, Mr. Robinson, you told me 
that he had killed his wife. What a dreadful world 
it is for lying! 

Robinson.—And Jones told me— 

Jones.—I-I-I told you what Smith told me—that 
he had knocked her about, and beat her over the 
eyes. [ Loud.) Smith, what did you tell me that for? 

Smith—I came here after my shoes, and found 
he’d had a falling out with his wife. That’s all I 
said. 

Cobbles.—Ha! ha! I see it: neighbor Smith isa 
little hard of hearing, and when I told him about 
walking out with you, my dear, he reported it as fall- 
ing out. 

All.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Cobbles.—So all this uproar about my killing my 
wife has grown out of this little mistake of a word. 

All.—Ha ! ha! 

Mrs. Rattles—And Jane Keeler—ar’nt you going 
to run away with her ? ° 

Robinson.—Bless you, Mrs. Rattles, you must have 
made that up out of what I said about going to the 

jail-keeper’ s, 

Mrs. Rattles.—Weli, I declare! 

Cobbles.—Never mind; it is all right now. Come 
Betsey, let us invite them all in to tea, and have a 
jolly time over it. ; 

Mrs. Cobbles.—Yes, do. 

Cobbles.—Mrs. Rattles and Mrs. Grady, please to 
take my arms. 

Mrs. Ratties.—Thank you kindly, Mr. Cobbles. 
Don’t you think it is a dreadful world for lying? 
But I think there’s something about that Jane Keel- 
er after all! [ Aside. 
Jones gives hisarm to Mrs, Cobbles, and exeunt omnesin 

procession. 


[ To Mrs. C. 


Tue Annual Convention of the Base-Ball Players 
was held on Wednesday, Dec. 18th, at the Cooper 
institute, New York. Delegates from every impor- 
tant city were present, and the rules and regulations 
of the game were revised and amended. The Asso- 
ciation is a regularly incorporated body. 





THE BARBERRY HEDGE. 


O* E of the wants of the agricultural com- 
munity at the present time, is a good 
hedge-plant ; one that is reliable under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Nefly every one 
that has been tried thus far, has exhibited some 
radical defect, that unfits it for the purpose. 

Our native thorns, for instance, are subject to 
the attacks of the borer. The English haw- 
thorn cannot stand our dry summers, nor the 
Osage orange our hard winters. The buck- 
thorn, is too open and ragged at the base. The 
evergreens take up too much room, and if kept 
back with the shears, lose their foliage in the 
centre, giving them a weak, sickly appearance. 
It is doubtful if any plant, whose natural growth 
is from twenty to fifty feet high, can be kept 
down within the bounds of an ordinary hedge 
and retain a healthy state. And even if they 
could submit to the pruning, the annual expense 
of keeping them in shape, would be more than 
the American farmers are willing to bear. 

A hedge-plant to become popular, must be 
perfectly hardy, and easy to propagate. It 
should also be vigorous enough to grow well in 
ordinary soils without manure. It should be 
thorny, to keep cattle from hooking it, and 
strong enough to keep them from breaking 
through it. Finally, it should be low enough to 
require little or no pruning. 

The common barberry, (Berberis vulgaris) 
combines these qualities better than any plant 
that [ am acquainted with. The barberry is a 
native of the northern part of Europe and Asia; 
but has become thoroughly naturalized, and is 
now found growing wild in the waste grounds 
of New England. It is a remarkably hardy 
plant, thriving well ina great variety of soils, 
and is said to live for centuries. It has a 
shrubby habit, (growing from six to ten feet in 
height,) yellowish thorny wood, leaves in ro- 
settes, yellow flowers on drooping racemes, and 
scarlet oblong berries, very acid, but making 
delicious preserves. 

We have a barberry-hedge on our grounds at 
Wallingford, twenty-five rods long, and nine 
years old from the seed. Two rows of plants 
were set, the rows one foot apart, and the plants 
one foot apart in the row; and set alternately, 
to break joints. This hedge has been clipped a 
little, two or three times, to keep it even, and 
is now six or seven feet high, with a firm, com- 
pact base, perfectly impervious to the smaller 
animals, and stout enough to turn ordinary 
farm stock, except for a short distance at one 
end where the soil is quite thin. 

On our grounds here, we have a barberry- 
hedge fifty rods long, and seven years old from 
the seed. In this case, but one row was plant- 
ed, and the plants were set one foot apart. It 
has been kept clean with the cultivator, and 
clipped a little, once or twice; and is now five 
feet high, thick and compact at the base, and 
already so strong that the fence was taken away 
last fall, leaving in its place only a slight rail- 
ing of a single board, six or eight inches wide, 
asa temporary guard until the hedge can gain 
another year’s growth, it being situated on a 
highway where cattle are passing daily. An 
important item in regard to this plant is, its 
habit of sendiug up suckers from the bottom, 
by which, in a few years, it comes to have a 
base from six to twelve inches in diameter. 

I might say that I have no plants or seed of 





the barberry to sell; but as the berries hang on 
until late in the winter, they can doubtless be 
found in most of the sea-board towns of Con- 
necticut. 

‘Oneida, Dec. 7. 1865. 


B. B. 


THE BOY MUSICIAN. 


HE scene is laid in an old Italian city. The 

buildings are lofty, and in the sculptured 
tracery that clings in graceful forms of fruit and 
summer foliage, round pillar and archway, 
may be read the record of an earlier age, when 
Italy ranked high as a commercial power and 
was respected by the rest of the world. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, and the air raw 
and chill, for it is winter. The rich remain in- 
doors, happy in being able to exclude the mis- 
eries of the season. As to the poor—well, never 
mind the poor; who cares for them? Betwixt 
them and the rich a great gulf is fixed, said gulf 
being represeuted in the present instance by the 
silken folds of rose-colored damask and the cold 
glass which divided the two classes, inclosing 
the wealthy in selfish comfort, and looking con- 
temptuously down on the mud-bespattered poor 
outside. 

Moving slowly along the street, there is a boy, 
young, and small for his years ; his countenance 
is pinched with want and suffering, and his hands 
chill and tremulous with ‘cold. With true Ital- 
ian instinct, he appeals to the charities of the 
public by ministering to their musical tastes. 

His fiddle is a poor one; and though his per- 
formance is not really bad, it is too common- 
place to excite attention. So the windows re- 
main shut, and the fire-light gleams through the 
rose-colored draperies ; the child’s music cannot 
pierce these, nor draw one grain of sympathy 
from so lofty a source. It is true, he gets a few 
centesimi from passers-by who are almost as 
miserable as himself; but he shivers with cold 
and his heart almost sinks within him. 

At length a man is seen to stop on the pave- 
ment and listen; he is plain in appearance, and 
humbly dressed. Stepping up to the child, he 
gently lays his hand on the violin: the boy is 
surprised, but gives it up, for there is something 
in the man’s face which encourages him. Pres- 
ently the instrument gives proof of having passed 
into new hands. The man plays, and as he 
draws the bow across the strings, a ripple of 
strange, sweet melody floats through the bleak 
air and charms into passive rest each passer-by. 
Every ear is attentive, as the stranger pours 
out a stream of music in continually varying 
strains. 

“At first to the ear 
The warble was low and full and clear; 
And floating about the under-sky 
Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stule 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear ; 
But anon its awful jubilant voice 


With a music strange and manifold 
Flowed forth in a carol free and bold.” 


The people listened in astonishment. The 
windows were flung wide and the rose-colored 
curtains withdrawn. Hearts and purses respon- 
ded to the power of music, that had been closed 
against the appeals of want. The heavens of 


aristocracy which had been as brass to the child’s 
gaze, were now opened, and gave forth a plenti- 
ful shower of silver, and even of gold. : 

The stranger by a signal directed the child to 
pick it all up and keep it, then returned the vio- 
lin, and walking away, soon disappeared, The 
boy looked wistfully after his benefactor, and 

. 
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ling way to propitiate the higher powers, till he 
himself took up the old cracked fiddle of human- 
ity, and re-tuning it with his own hand, played 
on it the melody of so divine a life that the mu- 
sic thereof pierced the heaven of heavens. We 
look forward in joyful faith to a time when the 
whole family of mankind shall have become 
obedient to him, and when the arbitrary distine- 
tions of rich and poor shall have given way to 
the benignant reign of Communism. 
W. H. H. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
NO. VII. 

OTHING in the routine of business, ex- 

cept the balance-sheet, requires more care, 
neatness, and precision than an account current. 
There are two ways in which it may be made 
out, which we will call the English and the Eu- 
ropean. 

In the English method the interest upon each 
item is carried out separately, requiring as many 
interest calculations as there are items; while in 
the European plan the days and the money are 
multiplied together and carried out in “numbers,” 
and instead of turning the numbers into interest 
for each item, only the “ balance of numbers” is 
so redued. The latter plan is certainly neat, 
labor-saving, and likely to be more exact as 
well; and the only reason why it is not in gen- 
eral use in the United States, is, that it is not 
generally understood. In the West, however, 
it is becoming more and more popular, and 
must some day supplant the English method 
even in England. 

Before proceeding to give the forms of the two 
accounts, we may be indulged while we again 
refer to the system of computing interest. That 
generally in use is really erroneous; viz., multi- 
plying the amount by the days and dividing by 
6000, which nominally gives the interest at six 
per cent, but which really gives one seventy- 
third too much; one seventy-third of each such 
amount should therefore be deducted, because it 
is the interest as if the year contained 360 days 
instead of 365 days. It has no excuse except 
convenience, the true method being to multiply 
the amount by the days and divide by 73, which 
gives the exact interest (in cents), at five per 
cent; and by adding one-fifth for six, or two- 
fifths for seven per cent, the calculation is exact. 
We also remark that the “nearest dollar” is 
always taken in interest calculations; i. e., 50 
cents or over, causes the amount to be taken as 
$1. more, while 49 cents or less, is not taken ac- 
count of in computing the interest; thus 
$673.70 in an interest calculation is $674, while 
$673.40 is counted $673, and so on; the interest 
upon cents in America, shillings and pence in 
England, or centimes in France, not being reck- 
oned in any other way. 

We now give the forms of the account 
current, first in the English style, and second in 
the European, the difference of 1 cent being in 
the fractions. The transactions are supposed 
to be between John Jones and William 
Williams, and as the former name comes first, 
it is the latter who is suyposed to render the 
following account current : 
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Let us now suppose that one more Oi// is added Dec. 11, at thirty days credit for $300, and 
that another payment is made Dec. 12, by a note at sixty days from date, for $614. As these 
two latter will both fall due beyond the time to’ which the account is made up, the days and 
interest upon each must be put in red ink,* to show that the interest belongs upon the opposite 
side of the acecount, to which it must be transferred by a line explaining it as follows ( we us 


the English mode as most common) : 
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The reader will see that three days “ grace” 
is allowed upon whe bill Dec. 11th, and also is 
taken upon the Note. This is only proper where 
notes enter into the account (upon which three 
day’s grace is always allowed), although the 
“grace” is lately claimed upon time bills in a 
running account and is frequently (improperly) 
allowed. The writer knows of no Jaw on this 
subject, but custom seems to assume that the 
convenience of settlement by note (to the sell- 
er) is equivalent to the 3 days grace (to the buyer.) 
When, therefore, notes do not enter in to the 
account on the credit side, a bill on the debit side 
bought July 12 at 4 months would become due 
Nov. 12; but if settled for by note would be- 
come due Nov. 15. 


In a running account where interest is allowed 
and charged, the balance of the interest is right- 
ly to be added to the principal at the end of each 
year, and to bear interest thereafter. 

In other words, “ compound interest” is the 
rule of business; and justly so, as whenever in- 
terest may be claimed, it may of course be rein- 
vested at interest. 


The approaching close of the year, involving 


is compelled to postpone for the present ce gue 
ce suit. N. H., JI. 
New York, Dec. 13, 1865. 


LETTER OF WITHDRAWAL. 
Mason Village, N. H., Nov. 19, 1865. 

To THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN Mason, N. H:— 
I hereby withdraw myself from membership with 
you in the church. By so doing, I do not wish to be 
understood as intending to withdraw myself from 
one true disciple of Christ. So far from that, 1 would 
wish to be much more closely associated with al/ that 
are truly his followers than I ever have, or could 
have been with you in the church, in the past. I 
have long felt that I was of no advantage to you as 
a member, not from any unwillingness on my part to 
bear my share of the burdens resting upon you, but 
rather from my circumstances being such, baat I saw 
no way in which I could help you. a 

It is now about two years, since I began under- 
standingly to believe in the doctrine of perfect holi- 
ness or salvation from sin through faith, in Christ, 
and perfect submission to Him: and I believe that 
as Christians pray to our Father in Heaven, that 
his kingdom may come, and his will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven—they should strive to live 
up to the principles Christ taught his disciples, in 
their every-day life, and by casting out selfishness, 
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and freedom from sin, through him who came to 
save his people from their sins, be helping forward 
the coming of his kingdom upon the earth. I be- 
lieve that the true condition ot the people of God, is 
represented in the account of the doings of the 
apostles on the day of Pentecost, when “ they had 
all things common.” Acts. 2: 44—47. 

I know you have no creed that would prevent any 
individual member from making such spiritual ad- 
vancement as he might. be capable of, but I do feel 
that the carrying out of the worldly principles upon 
which, as a church, your organization rests, prevents 
your becoming one, as Christ prayed the Father his 
disciples might be, even as they were one. 

Entertaining such views as I have here very im- 
perfectly set forth, of Christian life and its duties, I 
have thought best to inform you of them. I have 
none but the kindest feelings towards you, and I re- 
member with pleasure, some few seasons long gone 
by, when we felt that God’s spirit was with us. 

Hoping we may all be led into the truth as it is in 
Christ, I am yours truly, D. E. Buoop. 


EVERMORE ONWARD. 
Tell me a song of the beautiful stars, 
As grandly they glide on their blue way above us, 
Looking, despite of our spirit’s sin scars, 
Down on us tenderly, yearning to love us; 
This is the song in their workshop sung, 
Down through the world-jewelled universe rung: 
“ Onward forever, for evermore onward,” 
And ever they open their loving eyes sunward. 


“ Onward!” shouts earth, with her myriad voices 
Ot music, aye answering the song of the seven, 
As like a wing’d child of God’s love she rejoices, 
Swinging her censer of glory in heaven. 
And lo! it is writ by the finger of God 
In sunbeams and flowers on the green sod: 
“ Onward forever, for evermore onward,” 
And ever she turneth all trustfully sunward. 


The mightiest souls of all time hover o’er us, 
Who labored like gods among men, and have 
gone 
Like great bursts of sun on the dark way before us: 
They’re with us, still with us, our battle fight on, 
Looking down, victor-browed, from the glory- 
crown’d hill, 
They beckon and beacon us on, onward stilf: 


And the true heart's ae are onward, still 
onward ; 


It turns to the future, as earth turneth sunward. 
—Gerald Massey. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


CoNnGREss completed its organization during the 
past week, and has fairly commenced its winter 
work. Among the resolutions first offered, was one 
by Hon. Thadeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, moving 
the appointment of a joint committee of fifteen, on 
the political condition and claims of the states ate- 
ly in rebellion. The resolution was amended by 
the Senate, and finally passed by both Houses. 

Resolutions were also passed by the House, ex- 
pressing concern at the continued interference of 
the French government in Mexico, and giving some 
pretty broad hints on the subject of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Tue Order of Fenian Brotherhood of the United 
States has split into two parties, both of which are 
now engaged in passing resolutions of mutual denun- 
ciation and recrimination, with a style and fluency 
that must be highly gratifying to some of our timid 
neighbors on the other side of the St. Lawrence. 
One party, led by the Fenian senate (now convened 
in New York), has formally impeached the Presi- 
dent, John O'Mahony, charging him with violating 
his oath of office, calumniating the senate and mem- 
bers of the Feaian brotherhood, and perfidiously 
impeding the objects of the organization. A new 
President, Col. W. R. Roberts, has been appointed 
by the senate to succeed the impeached O’Mahony. 
President O’Mahony replies to these charges by de- 
claring the whole proceedings of the senate to be 
unconstitutional, and refusing to be bound by its 
action. He has also issued a “ proclamation,” stat- 


' witnessing so cold, 





ing the facts to the Brotherhood, and calling a con- 
gress to meet at New York Jan. 2, 1866, when the 
whole matter will be laid before the delegates. 
Both parties seem to place great faith in the arbi- 
tration of Stephens, the grand head center, recently 
escaped from prison in Ireland, and are all agreed 
that his judgment, when he shall be made aware of 
existing dissensions, will act as oil upon the troubled 
waters, and restore harmony to the Brotherhood, 
enabling it to proceed in unbroken ranks, toward 
their common object, the liberation of Ireland. 


SECRETARY SEWARD has received from the sec- 
retary of Oregon a dispatch announcing the passage 
by the Legislature of that state, of the anti-slavery 
amendment of the United States Constitution. This 
is the twenty-eighth act of state ratification, though 
all have not yet been officially announced. 


GeEN. GRANT has returned to Washington. His 
reception at Savannah seems to have been rather a 
tame affair. Says The Savunnah Republican, in con- 
cluding a description of it: “We never remember 
inanimate and cheerless a 
reception as was tendered the great military hero of 
the age.” 

THE special Indian agent for New Mexico, re- 
ports to the Indian bureau, from Fort Larned, that 
the portions of the Cheyenne and Arrapaho tribes, 
who recently formed a treaty with the Government, 
express their intention of fulfilling all their obli- 
gations, and are willing to join the Government 
troops in the war against the “Dog Indians” who 
are committing depredations on the Platte river. 


A BILL to prevent, for the present, the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle, in order to guaré against. the 
cattle-plague, has passed both Houses of Congress, 
and only requires the President’s signature to be- 
come a law. This is the first bill passed this 
session. 


A New railroad company is being organized in 
New York city under the name of the “ New York 
and Oswego Midiand Railroad Company,” with a 
capital stock of $10,000,000. The termini are to be 
New York and Oswego, the road traversing the in- 
tervening counties in a northwesterly and south- 
easterly direction. By this road, Syracuse and Os- 
wego will be brought about forty miles nearer to 
New York. The road will pass through important 
sections of Onondaga, Oneida, Madison, Chenango, 
Otsego, Schohaire, Delaware, Green, Ulster, and Sul- 
livan counties. These counties have 700,000 inhab- 
itants, and are abundantly supplied with wood and 
water. Though but little more than one-half of 
their area has been improved, the farming lands are 
valued at $180,000,000. 

GEN. GRANT expresses himself as on the whole 
pleased with his Southern tour. He regretted, how- 
ever, to find the people in some quarters sullen and 
inclined to be morose. 

Gov. Hamitton of Texas has issued a proclama- 
tion authorizing the chief justices of the counties to 
raise at the county expense a special police force of 
50 men to be enrolled, officered and sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States and of Texas, and to aid in suppressing all law- 
less acts. 

LEAD mines of great promise have recently been 
discovered in Western Virginia. 

Nortu Carona has ratified the Constitutional 
Amendment abolishing slavery. 


FOREIGN. 

Mr. StTerHENs the Fenian Head Center, is said to 
have arrived in Paris. 

Tue publisher of The Irish People has been sen- 
tenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

Tue London papers contain a dispatch from Mr. 
Seward forwarded tothem by the American Lega- 
tion. It is intended to be a general acknowledg- 
ment of the many addresses of condolence which 
were forwarded from Great Britain to President 
Johnson on the occasion of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 

Tue CANADIAN Government offers, as an ex- 
change for the privilege of selling their products in 
our markets under the present Reciprocity Treaty, 





to enlarge and deepen the Welland and St. Law- 
rence canal so as to admit vessels drawing from 
twelve to fourteen feet of water, thus securing di- 
rect transportation from Chicago to the Atlantic, 
and making the passage for American as well as 
Canadian vessels free of duty. 

ACCORDING to the latest advices from South 
America, the blockade of Santiago by Spain, is still 
continued. 

OFFICIAL news from Acapculco has been received 
by Senor Ramero, the Mexican Minister at Wash- 
ington. The dates are to Nov. 25. Gen. Alvarez 
transmits the details of an important victory over 
the French, obtained by the enterprising Gen. Diaz 
shortly after his escape from jail, in which he was 
confined at Puebla. The national cause is repre- 
sented to be in the ascendancy in southern Mexico. 


JOHN BRIGHT has been making a great political 
speech at Blackburn. He was very severe on the 
Tory party, and looked very hopefully to Ear] Rus- 
sell for a measure of Parliamentary reform. He bit- 
terly denounced Gov. Eyre, and those associated with 
him in suppressing the late riot in Jamaica, as guilty 
of: murder, and asserted his belief that they will 
have to stana at the bar of justice, to answer for 
their conduct. 


THE population of London is 3,034,906. 
pool 479,341. Manchester 356,396. 


Liver- 


Our thanks are due to Mr. J. A. C. O’Connor, for 
foreign papers. 
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A WESTERN paper says that an inventive 
genius in Minnesota has “ got up a stove which 
saves three-fourths of the wood, while the ashes 
it makes pay for the remainder.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Moral Young Man.”—We do not see exactly, 
the point of your satire. It is aimed of course at 
something besides true morality in young mén, but 
you don’t delineate the bogus article clearly enough 
in your sketch, so that we can quite enjoy the casti- 
gation. 





THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 


Oneida Cemmunity and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other. 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultaral Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THE CrrcuLaR. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Oneida Community” ( price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrcvuLaR. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
No. 385 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES 
Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS, 
TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 


ee . 
Subscriptions received for The Circular. 








